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Memoir of THomas Hancock, M. D., of Lis- 
burn, Ireland, who died 4th mo. 6, 1849, aged 
66 years. 

(Concluded from page 307.) 


llth Mo. 20th, 1816. “I have heard of such 
observations as these amongst some of my friends : 
‘He is grown serious of late; but it won’t last 
long.’ Are they indeed true prophets? Shall 
I once more establish myself behind the entrench- 
ments of scepticism, to elude the great Searcher 
of hearts ?”” 

3d Mo. 19th, 1817. “I attended the anni- 
versary dinner of the City Dispensary. For the 
first time I put on my new plain coat and sat 
near the bottom of the table. I should have ab- 
sented myself, only that I wished to evince by 
my depertment, that I belonged to that Society 
which follows the apostolic injunction, not to be 
conformed to the fashions and customs of this 
world. I had previously almost yielded to irreso- 
lution; fearing the public exposure for my singu- 
larity that might take place, and that 1 should 
not be able to assign good reasons. After many 
doubts, I determined to leave my cause in the 
hands of Him, who is ever near them that love 
and fear Him. Many clergymen were present. I 
was solicited to move up to the top of the table 
where they sat, but I was rather willing to bear 
the cross in quiet, and remain below; and on 
that peculiar occasion to avoid giving offence 
whilst supporting my own testimony. When the 
cloth was removed, “ Non nobis Domine’’* was 
sung; whilst all stood, I kept my seat, and turn- 
ing inward, experienced a fulness of joy and 
assurance that my small offering was accepted. 
I could have fallen down and worshipped the 





*Lord, not unto us. The commencement of a 


doxology. 
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Lord for his merey and goodness, and said in 
my heart, have I waited so long for the evidence 
of his working upon the soul, by the influence of 
his Holy Spirit? and do I not now prove it most 
indubitably true? It was indeed a precious mo- 
ment. The time of the evening advancing, I left 
the room before the health of the medical officers 
was announced, when I ought to have kept my 
seat—thereby giving a more decided proof of 
principle. A medical engagement was some ex- 
cuse for hurrying away; but I fear, that at the 
bottom, there was a flinching, and an ungrateful 
return for the signal favour that had been ex- 
tended to me. Let this then commemorate weak- 
ness, not self-complacency.” 

4th Mo. 9th. “ Having altered my days at the 
City Dispensary, I was enabled yesterday to 
attend the Monthly Meeting, and experienced 
what I often do in company, great incapacity and 
weakness, as though it was impossible for me to 
come to a right decision in matters of debate. 
But I desire not to be impatient. The principles 
of things I well understand, are even at seasons 
hid from me; yet do I not clearly perceive, that 
upon this very backwardness and sluggishness in 
my natural faculties, is built the foundation of 
my progress in the Christian race? for I firmly 
believe, that attractive qualities, like an imposing 
exterior, would have alienated my proud heart 
more and more from the humility of the gospel, 
and prevented me from ever attaining ‘the one 
thing needful, the pearl of great price.’ I have 
sometimes compared our sitting in a silent meet- 
ing for worship, to guests around a table: each 
looking up to a benevolent host for a little sup- 
ply: say, that host knows the state of his guests, 
will he give to him who is not hungry? will he 
feed the careless? will he hand forth a portion to 
him who is pleasing his fancy with other dainties 
than the fare of his Lord’s house? This is the 
state of waiting; of hunger; of patiently expect- 
ing the Master’s eye; of humbly petitioning for 
a morsel of bread to sustain the soul: this is 
worship,—depending on him, and him alone; 
and returning away empty, rather than accept 
anything to satisfy the soul or the senses, which 
is not of his own handing forth.” 

Ist Mo. 7th, 1820. “In such frequent inter- 
course with the poor, subject to all their humours 
and caprices, how difficult it is to maintain an 
even and unruffled temper! I have often longed 
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to be preserved in this respect, and have been 
ashamed of myself for yielding to impatience, and 


3 degree of harshness in my manner towards them. 


Have I dgne to them as I would be done by? 
Nothing but Christian love, true operative cha- 
rity, caw produce the necessary disposition and 
conduct on such occasions; ahd this can only be 


attained by frequent watchings, self-examination, 
and reliance upon Providence, when assailed by 
temptations of this kind.” 


3d Mo. 10th, 1823. ‘“ Let me commune with 
myself thus: Know thyself; practice deep re- 
pentance ; correct thy failings, and let none have 


the mastery, but do it not in thy own strength ; 


seck humbly for Divine help; seek it through the 


intercession of a blessed Redeemer, and be in 
earnest for thou hast much to do.” 


10th Mo. 13th, 1828. “ My greatest earthly 


treasure was taken away this morning, at 6 A.M. 


Tt is cause of thankfulness that I have been en- 


abled to say, ‘Praised be the Lord, who gave 
and who hath taken away.’ ”’ 

20th. “The remains of my beloved and deeply 
lamented H. W. H. were committed to the silent 
grave in Bunhill Fields, in the presence of a 
solemn gathering of Friends and others, at which 
divers Friends appeared in awakening ministry, 
both to consolation and profit.” 

21st. “ Providence was pleased to bless me 
with a little help to day; my friend P. B. paid 
an instructive visit.’ 

“8th Mo. 19th, 1829. “Left London, and 
reached Liverpool with four of my family the 
following day.” | 

12th Mo. 13th. “My heart is melted with 
praise and thanksgiving to the great author of all 
my mercies, for enabling me to attain toa little 
peace and satisfaction in the allotment into which 
I have been cast. I feel myself unworthy of the 
many blessings which I still enjoy, and earnestly 
pray to be preserved from murmuring, if dis- 
couragements should yet be permitted to attend 
me. Some of what I have already experienced, 
I now see, were ordered in best wisdom! How 
good it is to seek counsel of the Lord, and stay 
the mind upon Him. Oh, may I ever press after 
this blessed state !”’ 

Ist Mo., 5th, 1830. “ Yesterday and to-day I 
was favoured with a disposition entirely to sur- 
render my own wishes, in respect to the success 
of the medical cases under my care, into the 
hands of Him who knows best not only what is 
good for myself, but for those persons who are 
nearly interested in the recovery of their sick 
relatives; so that I dared not ask for what I con- 
ceive might be outwardly advantageous to my- 
self; and I have checked myself, when disposed 
to pry into the counsels of the Most High, in 
tracing the supposed effects of this or that event.” 

22d. “In the encouraging prospect which 
opens, as to my profession, great discretion is 
required, lest 1 become presumptuous, vain, or 
talkative. Oh, for christian meekness and fear ! 
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In the grave there is no sorrowing, no worldly 
: 5) rid}y 
contention ; and blessed is he who js prepared 
for this awful change. How insignificant ate the 
cares of life, and the toils and objects of am. 
bition, when viewed from the eminence of vital 
christianity. I pretend not to this high attain. 
ment; yet am permitted at times to feel that 
there is a joy and peace which this world noyey 
can afford.” x 
6th Mo. 31st, 1834. “ To-day, at the Month] 
Meeting, an important station in the Society was 
allotted to me. The Lord knows it was in the 
feeling of much weakness I submitted to tho 
judgment of my friends; and it is consoling to 
reflect, that the stones of the building, whether 
they be concealed or prominent, have no right to 
place themselves where they may be of use : there 
is still, I trust, a wise master-builder over us.” 
10th Mo. 19th. “ Attended three Meetings 
for worship this day: that in the evening was a 
public meeting held by our friends, and in which 
‘the weaker vessel’ shone with brightness in her 
catholic communication. How could any one, 
who heard her, doubt of the qualifications of 
women to be preachers of the gospel! She was 
clear, comprehensive and convincing ; yet travel- 
ling in the work of the ministry under bodily in- 
firmity. Oh, for more dedication like this !’” 


y 


The diary here breaks off abruptly, and was 
not renewed, owing, it is thought, to the bodily 
infirmities to which the writer was subject ; some- 
times of a very trying, nervous character, render- 
ing continuous thought on any subject, and 
writing especially, a burden. 

During these years of suffering, the refining 
process went on; softening down in a remarkable 
manner the natural irritability of his temper, and 
producing, very conspicuously, the christian graces 
of love, humility and fervent: charity. 

In the bosom of his own family he was still 
the cheerful, tender and intellectual companion ; 
always accessible on the most trivial subject on” 
which his opinion might be solicited; and yet so 
humble and diffident in opening out his own 
stores of knowledge, that his superior mental 
attainments were scarcely felt, whilst acknow- 
ledged by all who came in contact with him. 

Though , precluded by the delicate state of his 
health from using much active exertion, he was, 
when ab‘e to leave the house, a diligent attender 
of meetings. His concern for the promotion and 
prosperity of the principles he professed was great; 
and deeply were his sympathy and interest called 
forth, in behalf of such of his devoted friends, as 
travelled in the work of the ministry. 

During the last year of his life, there was an 
evident decline of bodily vigour; but, except 4 
slight affection of the memory, the mental powers 
were preserved in undiminished brightness. The 
precious sweetness which rested upon his spirit 
was most striking to those around him. Very 
mercifully was it allotted, that as his strength de- 
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creased, the sufferings of the body became less | death was removed, and a precious evidence was 
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acute; and consequently, although debarred from | granted, that the emancipated spirit was per- 
active exercise, often confined to the house, and| mitted, through unmerited mercy, to enter within 


but occasionally equal to see his friends, he 
seemed more capable of enjoying his drives into 
the country, with books and conversation at home, 
than at former periods of his life. 

It was towards the end of the Second month 
that he attended Meeting for the last time, when 
he appeared to take a rheumatic cold, and was 
next day confined to his chamber ; it proved to be 
his final illness,—the last stage of extensive heart 
disease of many years standing. In the early 

art of his illness, he was much impressed with 
the uncertainty of recovery, and remarked, with 


the pearl gates, and presented faultless before 
the presence of his God and Saviour with exceed- 
ing joy.”’—.dInn. Monitor. 


A WINTER IN THE ARCTIC SEAS. 
[Concluded from page 317.] 


The second party consisted of Lieut. Robinson, 
of the Investigator, and eight men. They pro- 
eceded down along the western side of Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, until they arrived at Fury Point. 
Here they found the provisions of the Fury, all 


perfect submission to the Divine will, that if it |in a good state of preservation; and Sir John 


should please Providence to shorten his life, he 
believed it would exempt him from much future 
suffering. His bodily sufferings were at times 
very acute ; but his mind was preserved in much 
quiet resignation. At one time he said, “I am 
endeavouring patiently to wait until my change 
come.” At another, “It is a favour to be per- 


measure, something of the sufferings which our 
dear Saviour bore for our sakes. When brought 
thus low, His love is all that remains to us;” 
and again, “ It is very encouraging to have the 
love and unity of our friends; yes, unity isa 
precious thing.” 

During the last two weeks of his life, his bodily 
weakness was so extreme that he scarcely con- 
versed, except making an occasional remark : 
enough, however, was expressed to prove that 
his soul was sweetly reposing on his dear Re- 
deemer’s love; and that, having experienced 
“the washing of regeneration and renewing of 
the Holy Ghost,” all within was peace. When 
he was in health, he was wont to allude with aw- 
ful dread to the pains attendant on dissolution, a 
feeling not uncommon in members of the medical 
profession ; but now that he was laid upon a sick 
bed, the subject seemed mercifully veiled from 
his view, and not a cloud obscured the perfect 
tranquillity of his mind. 

In the afternoon of the 5th of 4th month, a 
great and sudden change was apparent: the dear 
invalid seemed conscious of his approaching end, 
and embraced with tenderness each member of 
his family who was present. It was scarcely 
thought he could survive to see the light of 
another day; but the long lingering hours of the 
succeeding night wore away, and still found him, 
with feebly ebbing breath, a denizen of earth. 
The utmost quiet pervaded the chamber of death; 
no words were needed, but looks of love and un- 
utterable tenderness beamed from the dying eye ; 
and with softened hearts those around him could 
adopt the language, ‘‘ Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace ;” and when the last solemn moment ar- 
rived, most gently the silver cord was loosed, and 
the golden bowl was broken. ‘Truly the sting of 





Ross’s “‘ Somerset House” standing in good order. 
A tent was erected inside, in which they lit some 
fires, and here Lieut. Robinson was obliged to 
leave two of his party, who were too much fa- 
tigued to go any further. With the remainder 
he pushed on to Crenwell Bay, about 25 miles 


distant, where he erected a cairn, aud deposited 
mitted effectually to realize, even in our small | 


the usual contents. By order of the captain, he 
destroyed all the gunpowder at Fury Beach. 

On returning to the wreck of the Fury, he 
picked up his invalids, and came back to the ship 
after an absence of three weeks, having just one 
day’s provisions remaining. This party saw 
some young seals and lots of bears, but had no 
time for sport or pursuit. 

The third party, under Lieut. Barnard, con- 
sisted of himself, Dr. Anderson, and four men 
(Investigator.) They proceeded to the north 
shore of Barrow’s Straits, as far as Cape Hurd. 
A fatigue party under Mr. Cresswell, mate of the 
Investigator, accompanied Mr. Barnard as far as 
Leopold Island, where they bivouacked for the 
night. They endeavoured to procure a supply of 
fowl for the sick, but did not succeed. 

This party witnessed a very natural, and at the 
same time an easy mode of descent from a height 
of about 700 feet. A bear squatted himself 
down on his hams, slid from top to bottom at 
railway speed, steadying himself with great judg- 
ment by his paws in his rapid descent. 

Lieut. Barnard fixed a beacon and notices at 
Cape Hurd, and then tried to push up a short 
distance to the westward, along the shore; but 
as the weather was very bad, the wind blowing 
very strong, and having only a week’s provi- 
sions, they were compelled to return at the end 
of six days. 

A fourth party, consisting of four men under 
Lieut. Brown (Enterprize) and a fatigue party, 
composed of Mr. Court, second master, and four 
seamen, accompanying them about 10 miles, act 
off in an easterly direction, across the ice, from 
the eastern nameless shore of Prince Regent's 
Inlet. They were absent seven days, and had 
exhausted all their provisions when they returned. 
They had very bad weather, so thick that no 
observations could be taken, and were obliged to 
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steer by compass (Capt. Cator’s). The sun was 
only visible twice, just before midnight and just 
before morning. ‘They went across to a place 
called the Peak, a remarkable peaked hill in 
Parry’s chart. Here they erected a cairn as 
conspicuously as possible, and made the usual 
deposits. On the east coast they found a re- 
markable difference as compared with the west 
coast. On lifting the stones on the former coast 
they found small quantities of water. Half way 
across the inlet the ice was perfectly smooth : but 
towards the eastern shore the ice got so exceed- 
ingly rough and “ hummocky,” that Mr. Brown 
was obliged to leave the sledges about seven 
miles off shore, and picked them up again on his 
return, after they had erected a cairn, &c. In 
the passage back they suffered from the snow- 
drift, and the temperature was down to 12° 
below zero. They saw a flock of gulls, and 
several bear tracks, during their expedition. Du- 
ring one night, or day rather, a bear must have 
passed close to their resting-place, as his track 
was fresh on the snow round the tent when the 
party awoke. 

Sir James Ross returned to the ship on the 
23d June in the middle of the night, with only 
one day’s provisions left. They were most glad 
to see him safe again, and all hands cheered 
heartily from both ships as he neared them. 
Japt. Bird was beginning to be anxious about 
his worthy chief, and a party was ordered to be 
got ready to proceed to meet him the day follow- 
ing, had he not returned. As it was, a detach- 
ment was sent out to his relief on his appearing 
in cs oi The gallant officer returned the same 
way he went. 

A little time was now devoted to rest, relaxa- 
ation and doctoring, and as soon as the parties 
had sufficiently recovered, the cutting the canal 
was commenced, the ships having in the mean 
time been caulked and refitted. 

The process of cutting through the ice was a 
most arduous one. The line having been marked 
out by the officers, 15 and 18 feet ice saws were 
set to work with triangles; and cut on an ave- 
rage 200 feet in a day; four saws, and some- 
times six saws were employed at once, the ice 
being from three feet to five feet thick. 

The ships first moved a little down the canal 
about the 6th of August, and then, watching and 
seizing every opportunity, they gradually got 
down to the entrance ; the ice in the inlet having 
receded considerably from the harbour, created a 
little motion, which assisted in some degree in 
breaking up the ice at the entrance of the har- 
bour. On the 28th the ships got in open water, 
and stood out to the northward with the intention 
of going to Melville Island (as we have before 
stated) till the Ist of September, when on the 
morning watch of that day, thick weather pre- 
vailing, and the wind blowing hard, the ice gradu- 
ally filled in all round, and finally encircled both 
ships—first the Enterprise, then the Investigator, 
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in spite of all her efforts to keep out. Shp at 
last took up a berth as near as she could to he; 
consort, at about a mile. All communicatioy 
was here cut off, except by signal, and from this 
time the ships drifted perfectly helpless, uni] 
the 25th of September, when they cleared tho 
pack off Pond’s Bay, having drifted about 249 
miles. The aspect was indeed cheerless as they 
gradually approached the western shore of Bafin’s 
Bay, acoast which has proved fatal to so many whal- 
ers. On the 24th they had a strong breeze, and 
on the 25th open water was observed at a distance 
of about five or six miles, and as soon as the jee 
split up, sail was made upon both ships, and on 
the forenoon of the 25th, after crashing through 
the ice for about 36 hours, they succeeded in 
getting quite clear. The ships now stood right 
across to the eastern shore of Baffin’s Bay for the 
purpose of clearing the middle ice, and first saw 
the land October 3, which was the coast of Green- 
land, called Sanderson’s Hope, near Upperna- 
vick. With baffling winds and thick weather, 
the ships now made the best of their way south- 
ward, passing an immense multitude of gigantic 
icebergs, varying from 100 to 300 feet high, and 
from a quarter to half a mile in length. 

These tremendous bergs often came between 
and threatened the ships with destruction, and 
were a source of perpetual harass, often exciting 
much apprehension from their colour, or rather 
their colourless appearance. It was indeed, a 
task of no ordinary skill and ability sometimes to 
steer clear of them. On the 25th the two ships 
first communicated since they began to drift, and 
now joyfully exchanged cheers of congratulation 
at their narrow escape. On the 18th they 
rounded Cape Farewell, and from thence hada 
good passage with strong westerly gales, till they 
made the Orkneys on the 29th ult., and Scar- 
borough on the 3d of November. On Sunday, 
the 4th, they gota pilot, fresh beef and vege- 
tables—a great treat to all on board—and 
picked up the steamer off Lowestoff on Thursday 
night, when from that time to Saturday they 
were employed in dragging (they cannot tow) the 
Enterprise to Purflect, and the Investigator to 
Woolwich, the latter reaching Woolwich in the 
afternoon, and the former having been towed up 
on Sunday morning. 

In the course of the voyage there were shot 
three bears, two or three seals, many swans, 
geese and ducks, and more than 3,000 looms. 

To these notes we may add, that when the 
Enterprise and Investigator arrived in the ex- 
treme northern regions, they burned blue lights 
and sent rockets up every evening and morning; 
the Enterprise firing at 10 p.m., at 12 night, 
and 2 o'clock, a. m.,—the Investigator using her 
rockets at 9 and 11 p.m. and 1 o'clock, a.m. 
Both burned their blue lights five minutes before 
the rockets were sent up. 

The result of the whole matter is, that cireum- 
stances have prevented Sir James Ross from 
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satisfactorily accomplishing the mission on which 
he went out. The search of those seas in which 
Sir John Franklin and his party may have been 
frozen up is very incomplete,—and the public 
mind can arrive at no conclusion for its anxiety 
from what has been done. But the issue of such 
examination as Sir James Ross Aas been enabled 
to institute, makes a painful addition to the mel- 
ancholy suggestions arising out of the long and 
death-like silence which has fallen over the former 
expedition. Sir John Franklin need no longer 
be sought eastward of North Somerset; and the 
fact of no trace being left of his passage thus far 
west, is to us terribly significant. Still, the re- 
port brought by the Esquimaux to Capt. Kerr, 
amid the difficulty which there seems to be of 
getting at its exact character, suggests the idea 
that what remains of it after deducting the vari- 
ous contradictions, may have been founded on the 
facts of their having seen Sir John Frank- 
lin’s skips go to the westward and Sir James 
Ross’s ships pass into the Inlet. Hence arises a 
hope that the lost expedition may yet be safe on 
some portion of the wide coasts lying between 
the various points visited by the searchers,—and 
that they may either appear in the West, or fall 
back on the Kast, which has been explored for 
them at present in vain. Against this hope 
there are, the terrible question of provisions—to 
which the most sanguine cannot at this late 
period find a satisfactory answer,—and the great 
improbability that if the party were still in life, 
some adventurous messenger should not have 
found his way with tidings of their whereabouts 
to the stations of civilization. Should the lost 
mariners reappear eastward, Sir James Ross has 
provided amply for their entertainment all round 
the seas which he has visited. But, as we have 
said, the omens are all adverse. 


For Friends’ Review. 
ROCK IN LAKE SUPERIOR. 


Ta our 14th number an article from a Detroit 
paper was inserted, descriptive of a remarkable 
rock in the interior of Lake Superior. Within 
a few days past, the Editor has received a letter 
from a valued correspondent at Mt. Pleasant, O., 
from which it appears that the description alluded 
tois incorrect. As it is very desirable that the Re- 
view may not, in any instance, be the vehicle of er- 
roneous information, and the rock appears, when 
stripped of misrepresentation, to be a remarkable 
one, the principal part of the letter in question is 
given below.—Eb. 


The extreme breadth of Lake Superior is only 
150 miles, and hence any object can never exceed 
half that distance from land. The only rock 
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bearing any resemblance to the one described, 
and which is no doubt the one referred to, is 
“Stannard’s Rock,” lying 30 miles S. E. by 
E. 4 E. from the extremity of Cape Ke-wa-we-non, 
which is the nearest main land. It rises six feet 
above the surface of the Lake, with an exposed 
area of about twelve by twenty-five feet—but a 
reef covered with four to six feet of water extends 
to the south-eastward six or eight, and to the 
north-westward about sixty rods ; the whole being, 
therefore, nearly a quarter of a mile in length. 
This reef is cut transversely by several deep fis- 
sures, through which a large ship might pass. So 
far from its being a “pillar” which could be 
demolished by a “single blast,” this rock appears 
to be rather the apex of a submarine mountain, 
which no ordinary amount of labour or expendi- 
ture of money could remove ; though it descends 
on the north side to the lowest depths of the 
lake, (as on that side no soundings could be had 
even near it,) on the south side the slope is not 
at a greater angle perhaps than 20°. It lies only 
about five miles from the track of vessels passing 
from Sault St. Maries to Copper Harbour, and 
hence, in some states of the weather, is extremely 
dangerous. I have many times passed it when, 
at a short distance, only the white foam of 
breakers was to be seen. 

It has been suggested that an iron column 
supporting a bell could be fixed in the rock, with 
an apparatus attached to ring the bell by the 
motion of the waves: when more imperiously 
demanded by the increasing commerce of the 
lake, its dangerous position will no doubt perfect 
some efficient means of warning the navigator of 
its locality. 

This rock was first discovered in the Eighth 
month, 1835, by Charles Stannard, master of the 
American Fur Company’s brig “J. J. Astor.” 
But little more was known of it until the summer 
of 1842, when it was landed upon by Capt. 
James Smithwick, of the schooner Algonquin, of 
which I was at that time an owner. This was, 
perhaps, the only time it has been pressed by the 
foot of man. Capt. S. brought specimens of the 
rock to me, which proved it to be trap, or of 
voleanie origin. The weather was at that time 
too thick to admit of observations for accurately 
locating it. This was done in 1844, by Captain 
Benj. Stannard and myself: the weather was 
fine, while from the yard-arm of the brig we had 
an excellent opportunity for observing the precise 
extent of the reef,—the surf on the rock was, 
however, too heavy to permit of our landing. 

The quantity of fish near it were spoken of by 
Captain Smithwick as incredible. Trout and 
siskowit surrounded his boat so as almost to pre- 
vent him seeing the bottom when over the reef. 
They followed his boat in a stream, and with a 
crooked nail he caught half a barrel in going 
from and returning to his vessel. 

Truly thine, 
Cyrus MENDENHALL. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


FRIENDS IN VIRGINIA IN 1813. 

The following narrative of the sufferings of 
Friends in Virginia, during the last war with 
Great Britain, on account of the testimony in 
favour of peace, was obtained from one of the 
sufferers, now upwards of eighty years, being one 
of three who are: yet living, and was kindly fur- 
nished by a Friend at Richmond, Ia.—Eb. 


In the Seventh month, 1813, while the Bri- 
tish, under General Ross, were in possession of 
Hampton and Norfolk, a proclamation was issued 
requiring all able bodied men in Dinwiddie 
county to rendezvous for the service. Friends 
of the county declining obedience to this order, 
James Hunnecutt, Robert Hunnecutt, Micajah 
Peebles, Josiah Peebles, John Stanton, Timothy 
Johnson, William Stanton, Exum Bailey, Francis 
Walthall, Stanton Butler, and James Binford, 
were by command of Captains Brown and Wilson 
(or Chappell) taken to the appointed place by 
force. 

One Friend states, that, continuing after said 
proclamation at his work, eight men came steal- 
thily to his premises, and rushed into his shop 
at doors and windows, with drawn swords and 
presented bayonets, to cut off his retreat, ordering 
him to appear at the rendezvous. He told them 
he must submit to foree—that he could not re- 
sist. He desired time to change his dress, which 
was allowed; they at the same time surrounding 
the house, fearing his escape. He told them that 
if he wished to escape he should have gone yes- 
terday on hearing the proclamation. 

At the rendezvous he met the Friends above 
named, who had been subjected to like treatment. 
The weather being warm and dry, the large 
company assembled soon exhausted the well of 
water. The Friends, by a permit, started toa 
neighbor’s for water, upon which the company 
cried out, the Quakers are running, shoot them ! 
shoot them! upon which the General explained 
the cause of their absence, and gave assurances of 
their return. 

The company moved to Poplar Spring, in the 
vicinity of Petersburg. Arriving after dark, and 
without blankets or other comforts for the night, 
a tavernkeeper of the place, an acquaintance, 
took a few of the Friends, by permission, to his 
house, and the other Friends were allowed to 
stay with an acquaintance near by, all being re- 
quired to be back before the beating of the tattoo 
at sunrise; which order they were careful to ob- 
serve. They declined accepting provisions when 
offered, choosing rather to be at their own ex- 
pense; and when their rations were sold and the 
payment offered them, they declined accepting 
it. 

When the tattoo was beat they refused to obey, 
upon which they were led into file by the officer; 
and when their names were called they refused to 





answer. Being ordered into platoon each ro. 
mained stationary, but the officers forced them to 
the stations assigned to them. When ordered to 
march, none moved, until pushed and driven fop. 
ward by the sword. They requested the captain 
to say to the colonel, that whatever sufferings 
they were compelled to endure, they could yot 
submit to military service. The colonel rode 
back to the captain, and ordered them taken out 
of company to be trained alone. Being supplied 
with drummer and fifer, and the music being 
struck, and orders given to march, each stood 
still. The colonel then ordered them under guard 
of fifteen men.* The guard being set, commenced 
interrogating them, designing to lead them into 
argument, but the Friends feeling but little dis. 
position to gratify them, kept pretty quiet. This 
was to them a solemn moment, many of them 
shedding tears. They were now surrounded by 
some hundred and fifty boys, from the adjacent 
town, who gazed upon them in idle curiosity, or 
made them a subject of merriment. 

At this time a woman of some note in thie 
town rode around them dressed in uniform, and 
putting her head out of her carriage, cried out, 
the Quakers! the Quakers! Who won’t fight? 
The Quakers! The Quakers! A recruiting officer 
now rode up to them, and shaking his gold at 
them, insisted that they should enlist under him, 
promising them great honors and rewards, Xc. Xc.; 
complimenting them highly for their active and 
able appearance. <A Friend was at this time re- 
volving their situation in his mind, and thinking 
whether any one present felt a sympathy for 
them in their situation. The officer of the guard 
now rose, and desiring the recruiting officer to 
retire, walked around his company of Friends, 
and brandishing his sword, ordered the whole 
company of idle spectators to disperse, saying the 
company were in his charge, and he would not 
have them disturbed; after which the Friends 
settled into a deep silence for some two hours, 
the young men, in particular, freely weeping. 

These Friends were daily subjected to a like 
trial of their constancy. On the third day the 
recruiting officer desired the superior officer to 
put them under his command, thinking he could 
prove more successful. This being done, he 
placed them with his own hands into single file, 
and ordering them in platoon none obeyed. He 
went along the line and pushed them round by 
his sword. A Friend here remarked to him that 
he hoped he would control his temper well, for 
this day he was himself to undergo a trial as well 
as they. At these words the colour was seen to 
come and leave his face rapidly. Turning from 
them and stepping forward, he ordered march - 
Nota Friend obeyed. He walked around, and 
coming to them, told them they were dismissed 


oe 





* There were at this juncture but ten Friends, one 
having left from sickness. 
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for the day, only they must not pass the prescrib-; upon every object, animate or inanimate, solid, ‘¢ 

ed bounds. | liquid, or aériform. The pressure it thus exerts € 
This officer being a professor of religion, enter- | (in all places that are not greatly elevated above ' 
ed into conversation with them on the subject of | the level of the sea) is equal to about 15 pounds e 


their principles in relation to war, urging that we | on every superficial square inch? Thus an ordi- 
are commanded to be subject to the higher power. | nary sized person exposes so large a surface to 
But Friends informed him that such a compli-| its influence, that the aggregate pressure which 
ance with the orders of rulers as he proposed | his body sustains is not less than 14 to 15 tons. 
would involve irreconcileable conclusions. For | “ Not less than what?” once exclaimed an elderly 
the British soldiers were acting in obedience to; and corpulent lady. ‘“ Why how can that be? 
their government; and our Meeting for Suffer- | We could neither talk, nor walk, nor even move ; 
ings had been informed by a like body in Eng- | and besides, sir, if that is the case, why don’t we 
land, that two Friends there were imprisoned be-| feel it?’ For a very simple reason, though at 
cause they would not come to America to fight | the first view not a very obvious one. Air, as a 
with us. After considerable conversation on this | fluid, presses equally in every direction—upwards 
subject, a Friend asked the officer whether he as well as downwards—sideways and every way. 
would think it right to shoot them in case they Its component particles are so inconceivably 
should be condemned by a court martial, a cir-| minute, that they enter all substances, even 
cumstance which might possibly happen, because | liquids. Air is mixed up and circulates with the 
they could not conscientiously comply with the | blood of all animals; it penetrates all the ramifi- 2 
mandates of the government in relation to war. | cations and innermost recesses of our porous ‘a 
The officer took the Friend in his arms, saying, | bodies, and by the pressure of its superincumbent 
“T would not kill you for all the world.” The | strata is urged through them, almost as freely as 
Friend thanked him that he had treated him and | through the fleece of wool on a sheep’s back, or 
his companions with so much kindness; and the | between the fibres and threads of a ball of silk. 
oficer said he koped the Quakers would stick to | Now, it is this circulation through the interior of 
their principles, and that he had done no more | our bodies that balances its pressure without. If 
than it was his duty to do. The officer ever after | its weight upon us were not thus neutralized, we "a 
showed marked respect to the Friend; and on! certainly could neither talk nor walk: the lips of 
his death-bed desired to have his coffin made by! the loudest speaker, when once closed, could 
him, although he lived ten miles off. never be opened. We should be as mute and 
While the Friends were going through this | tmmoveable as if enclosed in statues of lead. And 
ordeal, an officer in the army requested that the | we should feel it, too; that is, for a moment; for y 
Quakers might be dismissed and sent home, for | it would as effectually crush us to death, as if we ' 
he had some given up to him from Pennsylvania | were placed in mortars, and pestles, each weighing 4 
during the Revolutionary War, and not being 14 or 15 tons, were suddenly dropped upon us. 4 
able to do anything with them, he ordered them Ewbank's Hydraulics, 3 
home, to make something for the rest to live cinbniianttani i 
on. 
They were subjected to this treatment for| REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF PROVIDENTIAL i. 
about two weeks, at the end of which time they Danny SA 
were discharged. Bs. Pierre Rabinel was a worthy old man, and a 
minister amongst the little company of Friends 
at Congenies in the south of France. He earned M4 
a livelihood by pruning the vine, as well as from a 
Like all other matter with which we are | a vineyard of his own, which he cultivated him- e 
acquainted, air has weight. This property is not self. The latter was situated in a distant and 
naturally evident to our senses, but it may easily | retired part of the country on the side of a 
be rendered so. By accurately weighing a bladder | hill. 
when filled with air, and afterwards when empty, One evening whilst the moon shone brightly, 
it will be found heavier when full. This was an| Pierre Rabinel was pursuing his usual work of 
experiment of the ancients, but the moderns have | digging about the roots of his vineyard. Hear- 
ascertained its definite weight. A cubic foot of ing a noise near him, he looked up and saw a 
it, near the earth’s surface, weighs about one and_ wolf advancing towards him, growling and shew- 
4 quarter ounces, or one eight-hundredth part that ing his hungry teeth. The good old man did “ 
of water; a cubic foot of the latter weighing | not lose his presence of mind, but keeping his q 
1000 ounces; hence the expression, ‘water is eye on the ravenous wolf, fell on his knees and i 
800 times heavier than air.” The aggregate | poured forth an earnest prayer to his Heavenly 
weight of the atmosphere has been calculated at | Father to be his protector, and enable him to / 
upwards of 77 billions of tons, being equivalent ! drive away or escape his fearful compan- E 
toasolid globe of lead 60 miles in diameter; | ion. ) 
hence its pressure; for this enormous weight | Rising from his knees, still keeping his eyes Fr. 
reposes incessantly upon the earth’s surface, and steadily fixed on those of the wolf, which was 
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only distant from him the length of his pickaxe, ' 
he walked backwards over a very stony path, if | wolf, which was communicated to the editor by 4 
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Se tems 
The remarkable deliverance from the jaws of . 


path it might be called, for at least a mile, the wolf | distant correspondent, was well calculated to awaken 
keeping close to him all the way, when an unex- | the strongest feeling of gratitude in a mind trained 


pected noise frightened the ravenous beast, which | in the Christian school ; and the fact that 


after grinning at him, turned suddenly away and 
very soon disappeared. 

The Friend who related the particulars of this 
circumstance to the writer, is a native of Conge- 
nies, and says the story has been familiar to her 
since her childhood, and that she has often made 
the good old man relate it to her whilst she sat 
on his knee. ‘He never related it,” she adds, 
“without deep seriousness and the recollection 
of the power which in so remarkable a manner 
kept his enemy at bay, frequently filled his eyes 
with tears of gratitude.” 
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The simple and unvarnished narrative which 
appears in our present number of the sufferings to 
which a few of our Friends were subjected during 
the last war with Great Britain, on account of their 
adherence to the principles of peace, serves to show 
that even in this land of light and knowledge, 
and in the nineteenth century, a religious professor 
could give countenance to the absurd attempt to 
compel a company of peaceable men to engage in the 
destruction of their fellow christians. The fact men- 
tioned in the narrative, that while some Friends in 
America were exposed to reproach and abuse be- 
cause they would not consent to join in the destruc- 
tion of the English, two members of the same reli- 
gious society were imprisoned in England for 
refusing to fight against the Americans, exhibits in 
a strong light the absurdity of Christian professors 
requiring the advocates of a common faith, which 
proclaims peace on earth and good will to men, to 
slaughter each other at the behest of their rulers. 

When we hear of the professed ministers of | 
Christ, who boldly proclaim that the scriptures are 
the rule of their faith and practice, when separated 
from each other by an ocean,a mountain or an 
invisible line, stimulating their respective partisans 
in the work of destroying each other, and even put- 
ting up prayer to the Father of mercies to facilitate 
the devastation of their fellow Christians, we may 
well adopt the language of the poet: 

“If not so frequent, would not this be strange ? 
That ’tis so frequent, this is stranger still.” 


The sequel of the narrative may be adduced, 
with many others of a similar character, which the 
history of the society affords, as evidence that the 


principles of peace, when firmly and consistently 
maintained, must be eventually triumphant. 


an old 
man was enabled to walk backward, more than q 


mile, with his eyes steadily fixed upon a furioys 
animal almost within his reach, may be justly 
regarded as providential. There was, however, a 
general as well a special providence manifested jy 
the case. In the benediction pronounced by the 
Most High upon the family of Noah, they were told 
that the fear of them and the dread of them should 
be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air; and this is remarkably illustrated 
by a fact which is said to be confirmed by expe. 
rience, that wild beasts will seldom if ever, attack 
aman who stands unmoved with his eye fixed 
steadily on theirs. A circumstance, related by a 
friend, who carried in his memory a large number 
of instructive anecdotes, shows the importance of 
being acquainted with this commanding power of 
the human eye. 

The subject of the story was, I think, one of the 
old men dimly engraven on my childish memory. 
When he was about seventeen or eighteen years of 
age, he went out in search of their horses, just as the 
morning was faintly appearing, and fell in with a 
panther, which approached within a distance alarm- 
ingly small. He had heard of this influence of the 
eye, and therefore fixed his eyes on those of the 
panther. The animal instead of advancing directly 
towards him, began to move as if desirous of 
getting behind him; but as he still kept his face 
and his eye directed to his enemy, it commenced a 
spiral movement, increasing its distance at each 
cireumgyration. At length it turned from him and 
began to go off; upon which he endeavored to 
accelerate its speed by raising a shout. But the 
enraged animal turned back gnashing its teeth, and 
approached nearer than at first. He still resorted 
to his former expedient, and the panther after a 
few more circles, turned and went peaceably 
away. 

The following circumstance, related by Pringle 
in his notices of Africa, shows that the lion himselt 
is not entirely proof against this influence of the 
human eye. 


“ My friend, Diederik Muller, one of the most in- 
trepid and successful lion hunters in South Africa, 
mentioned to me the following incident: He had 
been out alone hunting in the wilds, when he came 
suddenly upon a lion, which, instead of giving way, 
seemed disposed, from the angry attitude he as- 
sumed, to dispute with him the dominion of the 
desert. Diederik instantly alighted, and, confident 
of his unerring aim, levelled his mighty roer at the 
forehead of the lion, who was couched in the act 
to spring, within fifteen paces of him; but at the 
moment the hunter fired, his horse, whose bridle 
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gas round his arm, started back, and caused him to 
miss. The lion bounded forward, but stopped with- 
in a few paces, confronting Diederik, who stood de- 
fenceless, his gun discharged, and his horse running 
of. The man and the beast stood looking each 
other in the face for a short space. At length the lion 
moved backward, as if to go away. Diederik be- 
an to load his gun ; the lion looked over his shoul- 
jer, growied, and returned. Diederik stood still. 
The lion again moved cautiously off, and the boor 
proceeded to load and ram down his bullet—the lion 
ain looked back and growled angrily; and this 
occurred repeatedly until the animal had got off to 
ome distance, when he took fairly to his heels and 
bounded away. 





Frienps’ Booxs.—We find by our English 
papers, that William Irwin has undertaken the pub- 
lication of cheap editions of the standard works of 
early Friends; including Barclay’s Apology, with a 
memoir of his life; Sewel’s history of the people call- 
ed Quakers: the Journal of George Fox, Besse’s Suf- 
ferings of Friends; the complete works of Isaac 
Pennington; the select works of William Penn, and 
a number of others. 

The Apology, which is in the press, and is ex- 
pected to be published in a short time, is designed 
to form the first volume of the series. 





Marrtep,—At Friends’ Meeting-house in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Fifth day, the 3d ult., Tuomas Par- 
ker, of that place, to Anna E. Reynoxps, of East 
Greenwich. 


Diep,—Suddenly, of disease of the heart, at his 
residence, in Gilmanton, N.H., on the 18th of Fourth 
month last, Amos Jones, in the 33d year of his age, 
abeloved member of Dover monthly meeting. In 
early life he was impressed with a sense of Divine 
regard, and often tendered under the influence of 
lis Heavenly Father’s love. After his marriage, he 
manifested an increased attachment to our religious 
Society, and was much devoted to the welfare of his 
lamily. Having, through great affliction and the 
Lord’s mercy, been brought to perceive that no un- 
clean thing can be permitted to enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven, he was afresh strengthened to make co- 
venant with his God, and measurably to keep it, 
walking in the obedience of faith. Although sud- 
denly called from time into eternity, his friends have 
the consoling trust that his peace was made with 
his maker, and that his spirit is with those from 
whose eyes all tears are wiped away. 


——, Of an affection of the heart, on Fourth day, 
the 26th of 12th month last, at his residence near 
Damascus, Columbiana Co., Ohio, Josuwa LyNcH, a 
member of Upper Springfield Monthly meeting, in 
the 72d year of his age. ; 

This dear friend has long been known as a valued 
minister, it being about forty years since he was 
recommended as such. He was faithful in sup- 
port of the ancient doctrines and testimonies of our 
religious Society, and stood firm to the end of his 
Pilgrimage, in maintaining the order and discipline 


thereof, as established by our forefathers in the 
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| at half-past 7 o'clock. 


| from them ; his redemption, he thinks, will be 
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truth. Having, through obedience to the divine 
law, been redeemed from an undue attachment to 
the perishing things of time, he was in an eminent 
manner enabled to say by his example, “follow me, 
as I am endeavoring to follow Christ.’ Although 
his transition from time to eternity was almost in- 
stantaneous, such had been the watchful care and 
circumspection of his life, his deep travail of spirit 
and lively communications in our religious meetings, 
as to leave the consoling impression, that through 
adorable mercy, his end was peace. 

—, At Bellefonte, Centre Co., Pa., on the even- 
ing of Fourth day, the 23d ult., Tuomastnr, only 


daughter of William A. Thomas, aged 22 years. 





The Stated Annual Meeting of the Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends, ot Philadelphia Quar- 
terly Meeting, will be held at the Committee Room, 
Arch street, on Second day evening, the 11th inst., 


Friends of both sexes are respectfully invited to 
attend. 
Cuarves Eu is, Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2mo. 2d, 1850. 


A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE SLAVERY OF FRIENDS 
IN THE BARBARY STATES. 
(Continued from page 319.)]} 

M. S., 7th mo., 1685.—* A letter from James 
Ellis, a young man, captive at Sallee, read, 
giving account that they are in great misery: 
they work hard all the day, at night are chained, 
and beat most sadly.” 

M. S., 11th mo., 1685.—“ A letter from J. 
Ellis, read, that he is put to hard labour and 
sore blows: they will not allow them clothes, 
scarce any bread: they will deliver safe to them 
what is sent to the captives, nor take any thing 


about 1000 dollars. There are about 400 men, 
women, and children of English, and 1000 of 
other nations, all captives.” 

M. S., 3d mo., 1686.—“ Account of captives 
remaining in Algiers and Sallee, brought in by 
T. Eccleston, read, viz., Roger Udy, at Algiers ; 
John Bealing, and Joseph Wasey, with about 
four more at Sallee; also account of captives 
redeemed within about a year’s time, read, being 
seven, whereof six are arrived, the last ex- 

ected.” 

M.S., 4th mo., 1686.—“ Roger Rummey, of 
Bristol, (probably the same as was sent to be a 
slave to the Grand Seigneur,) late captive at 
Algiers, appears before this meeting, acknow- 
ledges Friends’ love and kindness for his redemp- 
tion ; he has been a captive six years and eight 
months, and was convinced of the truth at Al- 
giers. Only one Friend was ‘left there, viz., 
Roger Udy.” 

M. S., 5th mo., 1686.—“A letter from 
Mequinez, from John Bealing, read: There is 
no appearance for any captive to be cleared, 
except the Dutch, who have agreed for a certain 
number of captives so much per head, by the 
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Dutch Consul, they giving one Moor and thirty | redemption. He has been captive upwards ¢¢ 


musket-barrels for a Dutch captive.” 


Y. M. E., 1687.—“ Also, we thought meet | his ransom. 


hereby to acquaint you that all our friends (ex- 
cept Roger Udy) that were late captives at 
Algiers, are redeemed and set at liberty, to the 
great relief of their relatives and distressed fami- 
lies, wherein Friends’ care has greatly tended to 
the strength and establishment of the sufferers in 
the truth, engaging their hearts to return thanks 
to God, and tender acknowledgments to Friends, 
for their love and care concerning them. But, 
as concerning the Friends who are captives at 
Mequinez, (taken by the Sallee men, although a 
- concern hath been and is upon Friends 
ere about them, and great endeavours used for 
their redemption, yet no way is found open at 
ina for the accomplishment thereof; only 
‘riends here have found out means to convey 
some relief to them in their necessities, which 
they are careful of. The number of the captive 
Friends in Mequinez is now ten, that is to say, 
Joseph Wasey, John Bealing, and Joseph Har- 
bin, who being taken and carried captive thither, 
found two English captives there, who were con- 
vinced of Truth in their captivity, before the said 
three Friends came hither. And five more Eng- 
lish captives are convinced since, and they live 
in great unity and love one with another. The 
said two Friends have written over to Friends 
here, a large, tender, and sensible letter, testify- 
ing their fellowship and unity with Friends, and 
acknowledging their love and charity to them in 
their bonds and necessities. We understand that 
the people they suffer under are more barbarous 
than the Turks in Algiers, from whose great 
oppression and cruel hands we pray God in 
mercy to deliver them, if it be his blessed will.” 

M. §&., 3d mo., 1687.—*“ A letter from Joseph 
Wasey to Theodore Eccleston, read; he had 
received his two last letters. The names of 
Friends captives are, Arthur Westcoat, (Corn- 
wail,) James Burgin, (ten years captive,) Joseph 
Bigland, of London, Robert Finley, of the North 
of England, Abraham Tarry, of Epsom, Thomas 
Harle, of the same place, five years a captive. 
All well reported of, having been convinced there 
in the place of their captivity,” (Mequinez.) 

M. 8., 3d mo., 1688.—** Theodore Eccleston 
reports, that nothing is done or likely to be done, 
by the merchants at Sallee, for the enlargement 
of the poor Friends, captives at Mequinez, in 
Barbary. The king of that country saying, he 
will admit of no particular redemption without a 
general one. So that, without the Lord doth stir 
up the heart of our king to make a general re- 
demption of the English, it is probable they may 
be continued much longer, some of them having 
been prisoners five years and upwards already.” 

M. S., Sth mo., 1688.—“ Roger Udy, of 
Devonshire, ship-carpenter, late captive at Al- 
giers, appeared before this meeting acknowledg- 
ing Friends’ love and kindness for part of his 
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seven years. His patroons had £157 19, ¢, 
He was convinced of Truth ;, 
Algiers; and says, that the Turks approved o¢ 
Friends’ Meetings there, and were very desiroy: 
of knowing Friends’ way of worship, &e., by io. 
son that they saw them to be a quiet sort of peo 
|ple, and that they would not steal and plunge 
from their patroons as the other captives did,” 

Y. M. K., 1690.—“ There yet remain some 
English Friends, captives at Mequinez, and threo 
at Murbay, who have received the Truth thers. 
it being three or four days’ journey distant, who 
correspond with each other by letters. Qpe 
Friend (to wit, Joseph Wasey) being lately ro. 
deemed, and newly come over, gave a large 
account to this meeting, of their miserable hard 
usage in captivity ; having no lodging but under 
arches, in deep places on the cold ground, winter 
and summer, only water for their drink, and no 
bread allowed them by the king, but of old, rot. 
ten, stinking barley; and no clothes but a frock 
once in two years; and forced to hard labour 
(except three days in the year) and more espe. 
cially on the Sixth-day of the week (which is 
their day of worship) they are compelled to carry 
heavy burdens on their heads, running from sup- 
rising to sun-setting, with brutish black boys fol- 
lowing with whips and stripes at their pleasure. 
Many of the other captives perish and die, through 
their extreme hardships and want of food to sus. 
tain them, as in all likelihood, Friends there had, 
if Friends and their relations here had not sent 
them some relief: seven-pence a month, formerly 
allowed them by the king, being now taken from 
them. Their sufferings are lamentable ; yet, the 
Lord’s power has wonderfully preserved them, 
and greatly restrained the fury and cruelty of the 
Emperor towards poor Friends there ; in whose 
behalf the said Joseph Wasey did, by an inter- 
preter, speak to the said Emperor; giving him 
an account of their innocent conversation and re- 
ligion, which he heard with moderation, though 
he often kills men in cold blood at his pleasure. 
Joseph Wasey also signified that Friends’ day 
time being taken up with hard servitude, they 
are necessitated to keep their meetings in the 
night season to wait upon God. And that the 
aforesaid captive Friends were very thankful for 
the relief sent from hence, which was very tc 
freshing to them.” 

Y. M. 4th mo. 8d, 1691.— An epistle to 
George Fox and George Whitehead from the 
Friends in slavery was read, stating their having 
but three days in the year allowed them for rest, 
and that they meet on nights to wait upon God. 
Also hinting how a native was constrained in 
spirit, and came on purpose, several miles, to 
speak to the wicked king, and against his wick- 
edness, upon which he ealled for his gun, and 
asked if he was not afraid? He said, No; he 
might call for a cannon if he would. The epistle 
given Theodore Eccleston, for him and the cot 
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respondents to answer, and bring to the Second- 
y's meeting. And that some books be sent 
ijem by the correspondents as the Meeting for 
syferings orders. 

~ «Joseph Wasey, a late captive in Sallee, was 
ere, and gave an account how the Lord’s power 
«as with Friends, notwithstanding their great 
hardships and cruel usage, and how he was moved 
» go to the king there, and spoke to him, by an 
gterpreter, in Friends’ behalf, of their innocent 
vpversation and religion. He suid, It was well, 
yd that Friends might use their liberty about 
weir hat, which had some good effect. Their 
ijbour is, on every sixth-day of the week, (which 
s the Moors’ day of worship,) to carry, from sun- 
se to sunset, baskets of earth on their heads, 
other hard labour, and not suffered to sit down 
ll the time, nor to ease themselves, without 
janger of stripes; no clothes, but a frock once 
in about two years; no lodging but the ground, 
winter aud summer; no drink but water; nor 
bread, but of perished barley; sometimes not 
uffered to sit down to eat that bread, made of 
jecayed corn which the cattle will not eat. The 
aptives had formerly allowed by the government 
7s. per month, each, but that allowance is now 
taken from them. 


, : 1 
The king passed by a Friend | 
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Bound, Richard Nevit and Thomas Harrell. The 
distressed case of the remainder of them (as last 
year signified) is still before Friends, and divers 
are engaged in the love of God to use their 
endeavours for their ransom.” 

M.5S., 5th mo., 1692.—“ John Harbing being 
present, signified to Friends, that by letters, a 
tew days before he came off from Sallee, he had 
an account of Friends being generally well, and 
their love was to Friends here; that he also had 
an account that one of the Friends at Murbay 
was wounded by a lion, and died of his wounds ; 
and that there are but seven of our Friends now 
in being there.” 

Y. M., 1693.—“ Yearly Meeting. — Abstracts 
of letters from John Bealing, captive in Mequinez, 
to several Friends here, read, signifying he sees 
no way for his enlargement, although he has 
been upwards of nine years there. This Meet- 
ing desires all possible care may be taken by the 
Meeting for Sufferings for the redemption and 
relief of the poor captives in Mequinez, especially 
John Bealing.” 

M. 8., 6th mo., 1693.—“ A letter from James 
Ellis to his father, Josiah Ellis, dated at Mequi- 
nez, in South Barbary, 2d of Second month, 
1693, read, stating that the condition of the eap- 


atwork having his hat on, asked him why he | tives was still very miserable, and that their task- 


© 
had it on? the Friend answered it was his man- 


ner. The king said, ‘ The devil take all the Chris- 
tians’ manners ;’ but after returned, and friendly 
soke to the Friend, and said, ‘You Christian, 
we that the work is well done.’ 

“And the said Joseph Wasey signifies, that 
Friends are very thankful for the relief sent from 
hence, which is very refreshing to them, without 
which they might have perished; and that the 
native aforesaid was shot to death by the said 
king at Mequinez.” 

M. 8., 1st mo., 1692.—“ A letter from Arthur 
Westeoat to Joseph Wasey, (who had himself 
been a captive,) dated Sallee, the 23d of Ninth 
mouth, 1691, was read, giving an account of the 
decease of three of our dear Friends, captives at 
Mequinez, after about seven or eight days’ sick- 
ness each, of a violent fever, which distemper is 
very mortal among the captives, and many die of 
all sorts. The names are Richard Nevit, Thomas 
Harrell, and John Bound. Also, he writes, that 
Robert Finley and J. Burgin are very ill; and 
he mentions that the aforesaid young men died 
in the faith, and are at rest,” &e. 

Y.M. E., 1692.—“Several letters from Friends 
who still remain in their long and sore captivity 
in Mequinez, to divers Friends here were read : 
inumating the state of things with them, and that 
they received our epistles from our last Yearly 
Meeting, and acknowledged Friends’ love and 
diligence here in labouring for their ransom ; that 
ince the last Yearly Meeting the Lord hath de- 
livered three of them, by death, out of their great 
lisery and servitude, who ended their days in 


masters have lately killed Joseph Wasey’s negro, 
that was taken with him, for only owning him- 
self to be a Christian, as also an Englishman at 
the same time, who bad his head cut off by the 
tyrant’s own hand with a sword.” 

M. S., 10th mo., 1693.—“ Joseph Bealing 
writes, that there may be about two hundred and 
sixty captives of the English nation, and that all 
the cruisers, except one, that belong to Sallee, 
are now at sea for the bringing in of more, Kc. 
Accounts received of John Bealing’s death, efter 
seven days’ illness, having been a captive ten 
years.” 

(To be continued.) 





Abridged from the North British Review. 
THE RAILWAY SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


(Concluded from page 310.) 


Having placed on the tube a weight of 86 tons 
(a load probably as great as will come upon it) 
upon 110 feet of the centre, he found that the 
deflection was 1.02 inch. With 135 tons coy- 
ering 185 feet in the centre, the deflection was 
1.08 inch; and with 245, the deflection was 14 
inch, the tube remaining 0.18 inch, or a little 
more than 1-6th of an inch, below its original 
level. 

A heavy loaded train of 250 tons, drawn by 
two engines, at the rate of 15 miles an hour, 
produced a deflection of only 1.08 inch, and 
scarcely any perceptible vibration. Two locomo- 
tives, weighing together about 50 tons, when 
passed through the tube with a velocity of be- 


great content and peace; their names are John! tween 20 and 25 miles an hour, occasioned a 
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deflection of 0.6, or little more than half an inch, | The weight of malleable iron in the 

and a vibration almost imperceptible. tubes, - - - - 10,000 tons 
Toward the end of 1848, a second tube was | Weight of cast iron, , - 1,400 « 

erected on the Conway bridge, for the purpose of W eight of one of the largest, = - — 1,809 

carrying the down line of the Chester and Holy- Value of one of these tubes, . £54,000 

head Railway. Cost of the scaffolding,  - ' £50.00 


Two locomotives, with velocities up to 25 miles Attempts have been successfully made to ap. 
an hour, produced deflection proportional to their | ply the pressure of the atmosphere as the wing 
weight, and very little vibration. The two tubes | power on railways. This ingenious and beays;. 
were floated from their birth-place, and raised | ful thought we owe to Mr. Samuda, who actualy 
by hydraulic presses to their bed upon the had it carried into effect on the Railway from 
piers. Dulkey to Kingston, where it has been success. 

The Britannia Tubular Bridge over the Menai | fully used without any accident, since the 3]. 
Straits is a work still more magnificent. This October, 1843. It was used, tco, for a very long 
bridge takes its name from the Britannia rock, | time, and afterward abandoned, on the London 
which stands in the middle of the Straits. The | #4 Croydon Railway. The atmospheric principi 
Britannia pier, founded upon this rock, is equally | '§ still in use on the South Devon Railway, but 
distant from the Anglesey and Caernarvon piers, |® 2¢W portion of this line from Totness to Laira, 
being 460 feet in the clear from each. The ob- | distance of twenty-one miles, though intended 
ject of these three piers is to sustain the four |® be worked like the rest of the line, is to be 
ends of the four long tubes, which are to span worked by locomotives. 
the distance from shore to shore. From the| This species of railway had many advantages, 
Anglesey and Caernarvon piers other four tubes | The conducting carriage could not be carried of 
pass to the abutments on the shore. ‘The pile of | the rails; and there was no danger from fire or 
masonry on the Anglesey side is 163 feet 6 explosion of boilers. The expense, however, of 
inches high, and 173 feet in length from the \the fixed engines which were necessary to exhaust 
front to the end of the wing walls. These wing | the tube was very great, and the atmospheric 
walls terminate in fine pedestals, upon which are | principle has been abandoned on the Croydon 
placed two colossal lions. The Anglesey pier is | line. 
about 196 feet high, the bottom of the tubes be-| The locomotive steam-engine having been found 
ing 124 feet above low-water. It is 55 feet wide | the cheapest and most effective method of apply- 
and 32 long. The Britannia pier is about 240 | ing the force of steam,—a living agent, in short, 
feet high; and the Caernarvon one is of the same | which we can send where and when we please, it 
height and dimensions as the Anglesey pier ; and | may now be said to be the power which is uni- 
the Caernarvon abutment is of the same size as | versally used on railways. 
the one on the Anglesey shore, its wing walls! The train is dragged along with a velocity 
terminating in pedestals for another pair of colos- | varying from twenty to six miles an hour. On 
sil lions. The two pairs of long tubes, each 470 | the 13th November, 1839, the Camilla, and on 
feet long, have been built on platforms, along | the 16th November the Sunbeam, went on one 
the Caernarvon shore; and the two short ones on | part of their journey on the Grand Junction 
scaffoldings, at the proper height and in the exact | Railway at the rate of 68} miles! The greatest 
position which they are required to occupy when | railway speed, however, that has yet been accom- 
completed. The tubes are constructed in the | plished, was displayed by the Courier in travel. 
same manner as those at Conway, the only diffe-|ing from Didcot to Paddington, on the 26th 
rence being, that they are 5S feet longer and 3 | August, 1848, with the twelve o’clock express 
feet higher. Four colossal lions ornament the | train from Exeter. This engine is one of the 
pedestals at each end of the bridge. They are | eight wheel class, with eight feet driving wheels, 
each 25} feet long and 124 fect high, and 8 feet |a cylinder of eighteen inches, and a stroke of 
wide, and weigh about 80 tons. No less than | twenty-four feet. From a state of rest at Dideot, 
two thousand cubic feet of stone were required for | to the time when the train entered the station st 


each lion. Paddington, only 49’ 13” elapsed ; that is, at the 
average rate of sixty.seven miles an hour, 10- 

The total length of the bridge from cluding the time lost when getting up speed when 
lion to lion is, - - 1835 feet. | leaving Didcot, and in reducing speed when 
The greatest height of the bridge approaching Paddington. Exclusive, however, 
above low-water mark, 240 “ lof these losses, exactly, in travelling from the 
Height of bottom of tube or rails forty-seventh mile-post, which the train passed at 
above high water, . - 104 “ |3h.46’ 403” to the fourth mile-post, which ™ 
Quantity of masonry in the piers reached at 4h. 23’ 263”, forty three miles wert 
and abutments and wing walls, 1,400,000 cub. ft. | performed in thirty-six minutes and forty 
The timber used in the various seconds, or an average speed accomplished of 


seaffoldings, - + - 450,000 “ upward of seventy miles per hour. While the 
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aia is thus almost on the wing, beating the 
gle in its flight, the passengers are reclining in | 
jcir easy Chairs, thinking or sleeping, reading | 


writing, a8 if they were in their own happy 


homes. 
; Serious and well-founded doubts were at one 


éme entertained respecting the performance of 
‘womotives, When such a quantity of snow lay 
» the rails as interrupted all the ordinary com- 
gunications throughout the country; but these 
‘arg were dispelled so early as the 20th of 
jecember, 1836, when snow to the depth of four 

-five feet had accumulated in the deep cutting 
rough the Cowran Till upon the Newcastle and 
(arlisle Railway. On the morning of that day, 
he Hercules engine, built in that year by R. 
Stephenson and Co., approached the cutting, 
rhere crowds of the people had assembled to 
ysist in the emergency. When it reached the 
got, it dashed right into the drift, clearing its 
way through the obstructing mass, and driving 
the snow over the top of the engine chimney, 
ike foam from the surf of a violently agitated 
wa. In spite of this, and similar obstructions, 
the train came down from Greenhead, twenty 
niles, in an hour and a quarter, and kept its 
time, while all the ordinary roads were either 
yratly obstructed, or entirely blocked up. 
~ No account of the present Railway system can 
be correct, or even honest, without some notice 
of the nature and character of railway accidents ; 
ad we scruple the less to refer to some of the 
nost frightful, because it is necessary that mea- 
sures be taken, at whatever cost, to prevent their 
recurrence, and because we think it very proba- 
ble that, if these means are taken, we may never 
hear again of such disasters. When we speak of 
nilway accidents, we refer only to those which 
uappen to passengers without any negligence on 
their part, and in consequence only of their tra- 
velling on a railway. 

In the steam navigation of N. York State, in 
the five years ending with 1824, one life was lost 
out of every 126,211 passengers; in the same 
eriod, ending with 1833, one life was lost in 
‘ery 151,931 passengers; and in the same 
period, ending with 1838, only one life was lost 
out of 1,985,787, the safety of the passengers 
laying increased 164 times. The same result 
tas been obtained in railway travelling. Accord- 
ing to the calculations of Baron von Reden, the 
hllowing were the casualities which took place 
oa the railways of England, France, Belgium, 
and Germany, between the Ist of August, 1840, 
and July, 1845 :— 

Passengers killed by their own negligence.— 

England, 1 out of 869,000; France, 1 out of 
~ 107,000; Belgium, 1 out of 670,000; Ger- 
many, 1 out of 25,000,000. 
Officials killed and wounded from misconduct. 
Eogland, 1 out of 300,000; France, 1 out of 
000,000 ; Belgium, 1 out of 280,060; Ger- 
wany, 1 out of 9,000,099. 
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Persons killed from defective management.— 
England, 1 out of 852,000; France, 1 out of 
3,465,996; Belgium, 1 out of 1,690,764; Ger- 
many, 1 out of 12,254,858. 

We have now before us the returns to Parlia- 
ment of all the accidents which have taken place 
on the railways of Great Britain and Ireland for 
the years 1847 and 1848. 

If we take the number of passengers killed 
from causes beyond their own control, we obtain 
the following results :— 

1847, 19 passengers killed, or 1 out of 2,887,- 
053 passengers. 

1848, 9 passengers killed, or 1 out of 6,428,- 
348 passengers. 

But while the returns place beyond a doubt 
the comparative safety of passengers, they present 
a fearful picture of the casualities sustained by 
the servants of the Company and by the public. 
Four hundred and thirteen deaths, and three 
hundred and ninety-three cases of injury, in the 
space of two years, affecting, it may be, ultimately, 
the life or happiness of the surviving sufferers, 
cannot be viewed without alarm, and call loudly 
upon the Government and the Companies to in- 
quire into and remove the causes by which they 
have been oceasioned. Circumstances have led 
us to look at this subject with some care and anx- 
iety. The causes which led to these disasters 
have been honestly inquired into by the Railway 
Commissioners, and are clearly set forth in their 
Reports ; but they have not yet been viewed in 
their generality, and therefore no determined 
plan has been adopted for preventing their future 
operation. 

Railway accidents may be arranged in two 
groups, namely, those which occur from imper- 
fect mechanism, concealed from observation, and 
those which arise from carelessness, and from 
causes which either are or may be visible, and, 
if seen, may be prevented. 

The experience which we are daily acquiring 
of the strength of materials, and of its modifica- 
tion by time and pressure and vibratory action, 
will, we are persuaded, gradually diminish the 
number of accidents arising from imperfect 
mechanism. 

It is therefore against the other class of acci- 
dents,—those that produce collision, or deviation 
from the rails, that we require to be guarded. 
The cure for this class of accidents is a legislative 
enactment to prevent any station from being 
placed, unless where it can be seen on both sides, 
and at such a distance as to allow the train to be 
stopped. The engincers and guards should be 
provided with telescopes with a large field of 
view and great distinctness, and it should be 
their special duty to look along the line both in 
their front and rear, in order to observe approach- 
ing trains, or sprung rail bars, or any other ob- 
stacles in the way. When they are seen, power- 
ful breaks will enable them to pause in their 
dangerous career. We have used such telescopes 
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as we have recommended; and it is surprising 
how distinctly even a passenger can see the line 
when its curvature permits it, and recognize even 
small stones at a distance, at which it would be 
easy to stop the train if a serious obstruction 
stood in the way. If any person would take the 
trouble of going over the whole class of accidents 
for the years 1847 and 1848, when much expe- 
rimental knowledge of their cause had been ac- 
quired, he will perceive at once that the most 
fatal and alarming accidents would have been 
prevented by adopting the suggestion we have 
made, but especially by making it the duty of 
the engineer and guards to observe the line before 
and behind them with proper telescopes. 


MINNESOTA TERRITORY. 


Extract from a letter dated at St. Anthony's Falls, 
December 17, 1849. 

The name of this Territory is said to be from 
two Indian words, “minne,” signifying water, 
and “ sota,” muddy. Muddy or turbid water is 
the definition of the name which was originally 
applied to the St. Peter’s river. 

In extent, Minnesota reaches from Iowa on the 
south to the British possessions on the north ; 
from Lake Superior and the St. Croix and Mis- 
sissippi rivers on the east, to the Missouri and 
White Earth rivers on the west—containing, as 
Governor Ramsey states in his message, “ terri- 
tory cnough for four large States.” That portion 
of the Territory lying west of the Mississippi is 
still owned by the Indians, except a small tract 
on the shore of Lake Pepin, that the United 
States commissioners purchased of the half-breeds 
in October last. The same commissioners (Go- 
vernor Ramsey and ex-Governor Chambers) are 
authorized to treat with the Sioux for a large 
share of the remaining territory west of the river. 
A council has been agreed upon, to be convened 
in the spring, for that purpose; and will no doubt 
result in a purchase, which will open for settle- 
ment a large share of the finest lands in the Ter- 
ritory. 

At present, the only lands in market are those 
lying between the Mississippi and S+. Croix rivers. 
These are well adapted to farming purposes, 
being composed of fertile prairies, skirted with 
wondland, and well supplied with springs, streams 
and lakes of pure water. The soil is sandy, but 
generally very rich, and occasionally containing 
a mixture of loam. It brings forward vegetation 
with great rapidity, and produces plentifully—so 
far as it has been cultivated—all the products of 
the Northwestern States. The large Ohio corn 
was raised here the past season, and ripened long 
before there was any appearance of frost. Vege- 
tables of all kinds grow most luxuriantly with 
very little care. This kind of soil extends nearly 
over the whole Territory ; but, as Lam informed, 
depreciates a little in quality seventy or eighty 
miles above the Falls of St. Anthony, where the 
pine forests commence. 
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Most of the immigration to this Territor. | 
taken place during the past summer, and hac}... 
principally from the Northern States. &¢ Pat 
which is the temporary capital, stands oy ao 
bank of the Mississippi, nearly four | 
miles above Galena, and six miles below the mouth 
of the St. Peter’s river. It has now about Jon 
inhabitants. This place had its origin in an : 
of the government, which forbade the sal. , 
intoxicating drinks within five miles froy Fort 
Snelling. Those who wished to pursue the tr. 
fic retired to the present site of St. Pay). and 
dealt out the poison there. They erected , 
Catholic church, and called it St. Paul's, fro, 
which the place derives its name. The Falls of 

St. Anthony are nine miles from St. Paul }y 

land, and fifteen or sixteen by the river, yj. 

village has been mostly built during the past sum. 

mer, and now contains between three and foyr 

hundred inhabitants. Those who own the mil! 

property here refuse to sell lots to any one who 

will sell liquor; and, as a natural consequence, 

we have a most quiet and virtuous society. In- 

deed I never knew so young a village, where 

there was so little vice. It is said there is no 

man here who does not earn his own living, and 

I believe it true. We have already two schools, 

a public library, and regular preaching by the 

Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist denomina- 
tions. <A large and well-finished school-house 

serves as the place of worship. 

The country around these Falls, on both sides 
of the river, is very beautiful, and, when thickly 
settled and improved, will be one of the most de- 
lightful places in the West. It is now considered 
the most pleasant site for a town in the Territory. 
The river at this point is about 1200 feet wide, 
and is divided by islands which leave about two- 
thirds of it on the west side. The perpendicular 
fall is but seventeen feet, but the rapids extend 
half a mile above, and nearly a mile below. 

The water power here is unlimited. There is 
water enough to drive all the mills in Massachu- 
setts, and plenty of room to place the wheels. The 
whole river may be used several times over, ! 
wanted-—for its banks afford excellent mill sites 
for a mile in length. ‘There is not a finer pce 
for manufacturing in the Union, and, when its 
advattages become known, cotton and wool will 
be manufactured here, instead of being earried to 
New England, and back, for that purpose. ‘There 
is abundance of other water power in the Terr 
tory, which may yet make Minnesota the grest 
manufacturing State of the West. 

The lumber trade of this country is becoming 
extensive. It is estimated that six million fect 0! 
pine lumber were manufactured on the St. ( 0 
river the past year, and the mills at this p! am 
and above will soon outnumber those on the > 
Croix. The pine forests commence sixty “ 
seventy miles above the Falls, where logs are cut 
and drawn to the river in winter, and brought by 
the current in spring. 
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Farmers are coming into the Territory quite| “Is it possible that [ never saw that before?” 
npidly, but the demand for provisions is so great | —was the only reply of the young Englishman ; 
‘hat a large share of what is now consumed, is | but the argument sank deep into his heart; and 
»ought up from Lllinois and Iowa, and sold at | when the traveller had arrived at Alexandria, 
ery high prices. There are causes for this de- | he received ‘t letter from the former sceptic, ac- 
sand for provisions, veyond those ordinarily ex- | knowledging him as “the best friend he ever 
sting in the settlement of a new country. More | had,” encouraging him to be equally faithful to 
‘han three hundred thousand dollars are annually others ; and praying him not to forget his 
«id by our government to the Indians in this| ‘ Odessa convert.” —dm. Messenger. 
ferritory, and a large share of this goes to fur- —— 
i ish them provisions, which they are too indolent When man, by the exercise of those powers of 
ad » produce themselves. There are also two forts, | reasoning and invention, which his Maker has 
oe at St. Peter’s and one at the mouth of the | bestowed upon him, has reduced the lion to sub- 
(row Wing river, which now receive their sup- | mission, and confined him to a cage seeured by 
of plies from below. Add to these the lumber-men, | bars and bolts, a triumph has been achiev ed, 
hy rho have to be furnished with food, and they all | which plainly marks the superiority of the victor. 


sho try in the world, and, when produced, brings | the christian religion, where it produces its full 
Ce nore than double the prices common in the | effect, substantially accomplishes. The prophet 
In- Western States. in describing the gospel day uses the expressive 
re Four steam-boats have been running from St. | figure, ‘The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, the 
. “ . . . . 
no Iouis and Galena to St. Paul the past summer, | leopard shall lie down with the kid, and the lion 
ind and, from appearances, have been doing a very | shall eat straw like the ox ;’’ and probably nei- 
als heavy business. It is the design of the people|ther prophet nor poct could use more appro- 
th here to have them come up next summer within | priate figures to denote the transforming effect of 
na one mile of the Falls. If they are successful in | the christian spirit, which manifested its utmost 
us this, a mile and a half of land carriage will con- | concentration in the petition, “ Father, forgive 
nect the two steam-boat landings, and render St. | them, they know not what they do.” 
les Anthony the commercial depot of the Territory, 
kly instead of St. Paul.—Vat. Era. . 
- oe EDUCATION. 
red COURTEOUS REPLY TO AN INFIDEL. a 
h ii Meni travelion being : toth I have a wondrous house to build, 
le, _An American traveller being unexpectedl} A dwelling humble, yet divine, 
W0- letained at the mole or quarantine in Odessa, A lowly cottage to be filled 
ilar was very civilly offered “half of his apartments, With all the jewels of the mine. 
end anda sofa to lie on,’ by a young Englishman How eon ae a sree Say fair? 
who acted as translator to the mole. After they Smee Boure Route; thas Pong Fare? 
, Ree : ¢ So small and modest, yet so great! 
eis iad formed an intimate acquaintance, and one Tews ahall 3 Gil ite chaasbers hace 
hu- evening had retired to rest, the traveller asked With use, with ornament, with state ? 
he his friend how he could endure the blasphem 
+e which . tomthe 3 d th P Th My God hath given the stone and clay: 
cen = hae bo constantly near CFS." £ NE *Tis I must fashion them aright— 
ites young Englishman replied, that “as a gentle- ’Tis | must mould them day by day, 
ace nan these things were disagreeable to him, but And make my labour my delight. 
its as to their being intrinsically wrong, it was no aon ae this mane. ee — 
} . . Thi as ise, this ho me 
will matter of concern to him, as he denied the truth oi ate in eh qnepetinns ti ae 
} . . . 4 o * . ~% 
ere an impostor.” ‘Yo lodge with him who tenants it. 
oa oan lee —— ct No fairy bower this house must be, 
cm A ACCESE CxCEps Dy Courtesy, replied. To totter at each gale that starts, 
Kither Christ was an imposter, or he was not. But of substantial masonry, 
ing If he was an impostor, we have the inconceivable Symmetrical in all its parts— 
t of phenomenon of a base man practising virtue, Fit in its strength to stand a 
roix self-den i: : Pome wane A Deliell For seventy years of mortal time, 
ae th ewiee charity, forgiveness of injuries, Defiant of the storm and rain, 
rs rough his whole life, In scourging, contumely, And well attempered to the clime, 
St. and even crucifixion. Is it philosophical to sup- In every cranny, nook and pane. 
or pose that a bad man would take so much pains dee 
cu ‘o make others good? But if he was not an im- I yoo — ; me ae 
t whistle loud an ong 
t | t __ Around 1 z, 
J ro then he has told the truth, and we must The tempest when its rage hath passed, 


erate a demand that will require a large farming 
population to supply. I know of no place more 
inviting to farmers than this. All kinds of pro- 
juce can be raised here as easily as in any coun- 





lieve him.”’ 


But to change the temper of the lion, to divest 
him of his savage nature, and mould his character 
to the meekness and innocence of the lamb, would 
| be a much greater achievement. 


Yet this is what 





Shall leave its rafters doubly strong. 








I’ll build it so that travellers by 
Shall view it with admiring eye, 
For its commodiousness and grace: 
Firm on the ground, strait to the sky, 
A meek but goodly dwelling place. 


Thus noble in its outward form, 
Within Ill build it clear and white,— 
Not cheerless cold, but happy warm, 
And ever open to the light: 
No tortuous passages or stair, 
No chamber foul, or dungeon lair, 
No gloomy attic shall there be, 
But wide apartments ordered fair, 
And redolent of purity. 


With three compartments furnished well, 
The house shall be a home complete, 
Wherein, should circumstance rebel, 
The humble tenant may retreat. 
The first, a room wherein to deal 
With men for human nature’s weal, 
A room where he may work or play, 
And all his social life reveal 
In its pure texture day by day. 


The second, for his wisdom sought, 
Where, with his chosen book or friend, 
He may employ his active thought 
To virtuous and exalted end, 
A chamber lofty and serene, 
With a door-window to the green 
Smooth shaven sward, and arching bowers, 
Where lore, or talk, or song between, 
May gild his intellectual hours. 


The third, an oratory dim, 

But beautiful, where he may raise, 
Unheard of men, his daily hymn 

Of Love, of Gratitude, of Praise: 
Where he may revel in the light 
Of things unseen and infinite, 

And learn how little he may be, 
And yet how awful in thy sight, 

Ineffable Eternity ! 


Such is the house that I must build— 
This is the cottage, this the home— 
This is the palace, treasure-filled, 
For an Immortal’s earthly home, 
Oh, noble work of toil and care! 
Oh, task most difficult and rare! 
Oh, simple, but most arduous plan! 
To raise a dwelling-place so fair, 
The sanctuary of a man! 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The news of the present week, are not of much 
general interest. The proceedings in Congress are 
rather stationary than progressive. The question 
of the extension or limitation of slavery, has been 
the all absorbing one, from the commencement of 
the sessison. In the discussion of the bill for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves, the outline of which 
was given in the summary last week, Senator Ma- 
son, of Virginia, is reported to have made the 
singular proposal, that the southern states should 
assume the losses sustained by individuals in con- 

uence of the escape of their slaves, and compensate 
detnsiens by reprisals on the property of northern 
citizens found in the South. It is not to be expected 
that the adoption of this measure will be seriously 
attempted; but the simple annunciation of such 
an outrageous project, on the floor of the Senate, 
proves the reckless character of the slave-holding 
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influence. Senator Seward, of New York. 
to amend this bill, by striking out al] 
acting clause, and inserting five sections, see), 
to the alleged fugitive, the right of a jury trial. ant 
the habeas corpus, and placing the eldiman: ..; 
claimed, in the eye of the law, upon an e, 
ing. 

On the 29th ult., H. Clay, of Kentucky, o#,,,.; 
to the senate a number of resolutions, designe) .. 
he declared, to settle in an amicable manner 
whole question of slavery. He did not then 
an elaborate discussion of these resolutions. 

The first resolution proposes the admission, yy, 
her application, of California, as one of the stain 
with suitable boundaries, without any impositioy }y 
Congress, of any restriction, in respect to the ey. 
clusion or admission of slavery. 

The second proposes the establishment of terrjto. 
rial governments over the remaining territory ao. 
quired from Mexico, without any provision for the 
introduction or exclusion of slavery. 

The third proposes that the western boundary of 
Texas should be fixed on the Rio Grande ; but s} as 
not to include in the state, any part of Ney 
Mexico. 

The fourth proposes that provision be made by 
the U.S. for paying the debts of Texas, contracte:! 
prior to annexation, and for the payment of a speci- 
fied sum to that state, on consideration that she 
shall abandon all claim to any part of New Mexico. 

The fifth declares it inexpedient to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, while it exists in Mary- 
land, without the consent of that state, without the 
consent of the people of the District, and without 
compensation to the owners of slaves. 

The sixth declares it expedient to prohibit the slave- 
trade in the District, and to prevent slaves from be- 
ing brought into it, to be sold as merchandise, or 
transported to other markets beyond the District. 

The seventh declares that provision ought to be 
made for the more effectual recovery of fugitive 
slaves. 

The eighth denies the authority of Congress to 
prohibit or obstruct the trade in slaves between the 
different slaveholding states. 

Though nearly all the compromises contained in 
these resolutions are in favor of the slaveholding 
interest, a number of southern Senators raised their 
voices against them. In reply to one of them, H 
Clay emphatically declared, that no human power 
could induce him to vote for any measure which 
proposed to extend slavery north or south of the 
Missouri line. 

On the morning of the 4th inst., a terrible disas- 
ter occurred at New York. About half-past seven 
o’clock, the steam boiler on the first floor, in the 
machirle and press making establishment of Alva B 
Taylor, exploded with such force, that the mass} 
building of six or seven stories, was instantly (e- 
molished, and was quickly afterwards on fire. It's 
stated, that there were in the building, at the time 
of the explosion, about one hundred men and boys, 
of whom fifty-seven were in the shop. Other ac- 
counts, however, give a much greater number. A 
large portion of those who were in the building @! 
ihe time of the disaster, must have been instantly 
killed ; yet a number were buried in the ruins, and 
some of these were extricated alive. Numerous 
voices were heard amid the fallen materials, calling 
for help. The number who perished does not ap- 
pear to have been ascertained when our paper wen! 
to press. 
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